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answering  call  to  arms  of  the  North  was 
also  met;  the  issue  dearly  joined  between 
Union  and  disunion. 

In  common  with  so  many  who  had 


of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  Lincoln  was  not  an  advocate 
of  the  immediate  or  forcible  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  The  constitution  of 


fn^njlMONG  the  most  stri- 
IWi'B  king  attributes  with 
which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  tli6 
human  race,  is  that  called  by 
Carlyle,  " hero  worship.”  This 
principle,  although  degenerating 
among  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes  into  idolatry,  is  a noble  and 
beneficent  instinct.  In  its  pur- 
est and  noblest  form  it  is  the  at- 
tribute of  faith;  and  in  its  lowest 
it  is  the  impulse,  felt  by  even 
the  most  depraved,  to  reverence 
and  admire  any  one  who  exhibits 
the  qualities  of  justice,  courage, 
or  integrity, 

The  expression  of  this  uni- 
versal sentiment  is,  of  course, 
more  widely  spread  and  more 
deeply  felt  in  proportion  as  the 
heroic  actions  are  performed  by 
individuals  in  liigh  positions.  In 
our  American  homes  how  often 
we  find  pictures  of  Washington. 

This  is  because  in  the  face  of 
the  man  is  found  a distinct 
reminder  of  his  great  achievement — first 
in  w,ar  and  afterward  in  ways  of  peace — by 
which,  wisely  and  courageously,  Wash- 
ington first  won  liberty,  and  then  guided 
our  young  nation.  During  recent  years, 
now  more  than  forty,  another  face  has 
been  seen  with  increasing  frequency  upon 
our  walls.  That  face  is  the  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


the  Union  protected  that  institution  wher- 
ever it  existed,  and  he  had  declared  him- 
self strongly  for  the  Union  and  the  con- 
stitution. But  he  had  also  said  that 
he  believed  the  holding  of  men  in  bond- 
age to  be  wrong,  and  in  those  times  of 
excitement  few  were  found — at  least 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio — to 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sonal views  of  the  citizen  and  the  politi- 
cal intention  of  the  candidate.  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated  as  president  on 
March  4,  1861.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  spoke  earnestly,  even  passion- 
ately, for  peace.  He  disavowed  any 
intention  on  his  own  part  or  on  that 
of  the  party  by  which  "lie  had  been 
elected,  to  interfere  with  slavery.  But 
be  also  spoke  (quite  as  earnestly,  if  not 
as  passionately)  of  his  unalterable  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  union  of 
the  states — "forever  one  and  insep- 
arable.” 

Several  months  previously  the  slates 
of  the  far  South,  beginning  with  South 
Carolina — December  17,  i860 — had  se- 
ceded: and  in  February.  1861,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  was 
inaugurated  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  For 


It  has  been  said  that  the  opinion  of  nearly  six  weeks  after  Lincoln  took  the 


events  and  characters  affords  a sure  in- 
dication of  the  opinion  of  posterity.  In 
this  light  it  is  curious  to  note  how  uni- 
versal is  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
name  and  likeness  of  Lincoln,  the  Libera- 
tor, is  held  all  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. In  countless  lowly  homes  of  Ger- 
many, side  by  side  with  the  kaiser  or 
some  fatherland  hero,  is  found  hung  the 
picture  of  him  who  gave  liberty  to  the 
slave.  What  is  true  of  Germany  is  true 
also  of  other  European  countries;  their 
admiration  of  this  great  American  is  di- 
rectly proportioned  to  their  intelligence, 
recognizing  and  loving  him  who  has  ad- 
vanced with  heroic  and  unfailing  energy 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  larger  freedom 
of  humanity. 

It  is  difficult — I might  almost  say  im- 
possible— for  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  to  realize  the  vast  changes 
that  over  forty  years  have  brought  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  American  people.  In 
my  early  youth — for  I was  only  a boy — 
when  the  question  of  slavery  began  its 
baneful  work  of  dividing  the  nation, 
memory  recalls  distinctly  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  with  which  my  family  and  our 
neighbors  regarded  those  who  were  called 
“Abolitionists.”  To  me — to  us  all — the 
bondage  of  the  negro  had  never  appeared 
other  than  friendly  and  kindly.  Our 
family  had  been  large  slaveholders,  yet 
never  had  I seen  injustice,  never  a blow 
struck  except  now  and  then  to  some 
pickaninny  who  deserved  correction ; al- 
ways affectionate  care,  no  overworking  in 
health,  and  ample  provision  in  illness. 
The  relation  of  the  servant  to  the  master 
seemed  so  admirabic,  so  almost  ideal,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  hint 
of  violent  change  was  received  at  first 
with  incredulity,  afterward  with  hot  in- 
dignation. 

The  state  of  the  indignant  mind  wc  all 
know  is  not  conducive  to  reasonable- 
ness or  to  brotherly  love.  I had  not  read 
of  the  early  efforts  of  the  South — valiantly 
joining  with  the  North — to  free  them- 
selves from  the  “evil  at  their  hearth- 
stones,” nor  how  that  evil  had  been 
fastened  upon  the  cotton-growing  states 
by  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin. 

I recall  with  what  a thrill — amounting 
in  fact  to  horror — the  news  was  received 


tions  continued  to  prevail.  But  here  the 
similarity  of  conditions  ended;  the  South 
had  already  begun  preparing  vigorously 
for  the  inevitable  struggle;  in  the  North- 
ern stales  existed  not  only  divided  coun- 
sels, but  the  strangest  apathy.  Hardly 
any  seemed  to  realize  that  the  crisis,  so 
long  threatened,  so  long  impending,  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  at  last 
confronting  the  nation. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  news  of  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
harbor.  As  by  one  common  impulse  the 
loyal  people  in  every  portion  of  the  land, 
flinging  off  their  stupor,  sprang  up,  eager, 
enthusiastic,  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  for  so  many  years  the  pride 
and  hope  of  the  American  people,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  “ perish  from  the 
earth.”  The  question  of  slavery  forgot- 
ten or  ignored,  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Northern  states,  utterly  with- 


out distinction  of  former  party  policies, 
resolved  to  sustain  their  lawfully  elected 
chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  “hold,  occupy,  and  possess"  all 
federal  properly  within  the  limits  of  the 
insurgent  states.  The  challenge  to  arms 
of  the  South  was  met.  At  once  the  so- 
called  " Border  States,"  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia,  joined 
their  revolted  sisters  of  the  gulf.  The 


been  opposed  to  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
my  own  family  took  quick  and  strong 
ground  now  for  the  very  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Previous  to  this  momentous  time, 
when  all  party  politics  were  for  a time  for- 
gotten, hardly  would  any  "campaign  lit- 
erature" of  the  Republican  party  have 
been  admitted  into  our  household.  I am 
very  frank,  you  see,  as  to  our  prejudices. 
Now,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  common 
peril,  these  abruptly  ended. 

It  was  then  that  I heard  of  Lin- 
coln's inauguration.  One  of  my 
uncles,  who  had  been  present  at 
Washington,  told  about  tbc  scene  on 
that  occasion,  when  on  the  steps 
of  the  eastern  porch  of  the  Capitol, 
a tall,  lank,  rough,  almost  uncouth 
man,  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the 
polished  statesmen  of  former  admin- 
istrations, read  before  a vast  con- 
course of  people,  full  half  of  them 
secretly  unfriendly',  the  first  of  those 
messages  to  his  countrymen,  many 
of  whose  c.xprcssions  have  now  be- 
come household  words. 

In  that  time  of  desperate  anxiety, 
when  the  ship  of  state  was  drifting,  as 
it  seemed,  blown  by  the  winds  of  cruel 
destiny  upon  the  reefs  of  ruin,  all  eyes 

were  turnc<l  iijior)  Him  wHono  ImnU  HaU 

grasped  the  helm.  In  that  time,  feeling 
how  needful  it  was  to  learn  more  of  the 
life  of  this  stranger,  so  suddenly  called 
to  his  great  responsibility,  I read  for 
the  first  time  of  Lincoln’s  lowly  origin, 
of  his  youthful  struggles  for  both  bread 
and  education,  and  the  most  striking 
events  in  that  career  which  had  lifted 
him  out  of  obscurity. 

Born  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1809 
—a  century  this  month — in  a cabin  built 
of  rough-hewn  logs,  in  Larue  County, 
Ky.,  the  boy,  Abraham,  passed  the  first 
six  years  of  his  life.  His  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  was  a hard-working  frontiers- 
man; his  mother — whose  maiden  name 
was  Nancy  Hanks — was  a good  wife  and 
motJier.  Her  education  was  much  ampler 
than  in  those  days  fell  to  the  lot  of  girls 
in  the  borderland.  She  was  also  a good 
woman,  sincerely  religious.  Thomas 
was  quite  unlettered;  so  it  was  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's task— or  rather  pleasure 
— to  read  the  Bible  morning 
and  night.  Wlicn  Abraham 
was  about  six  years  old  the 
family  moved  to  Indiana. 
Here  conditions  were  little 
better  than  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  boy's  life  was  one  of  hard- 
ship and  toil.  He  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  more  by  his 
own  efforts  than  from  school 
attendance  acquired  a fair 
education.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  guided  a flat  boat 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  pulling  at  an  oar 
with  the  crew.  For  this  work 
and  for  marketing  the  prod- 
uce he  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  month. 

The  glimpse  of  the  outer 
louse  where  world  that  came  from  this 
journey,  firing  young  Lin- 
coln's ambition,  he  was  desirous  of  cut- 
ting loose  from  the  drudgery  and  loneli- 
ness of  life  at  home.  At  this  juncture 
he  met  an  elderly  friend — a Mr.  Wood — 
to  whom  he  told  his  wishes.  “ No,  my 
boy.”  said  Mr.  Wood,  “no,  Abraham, 
your  father  needs  you;  it  is  your  duty  to 
stay  at  home." 

So  for  two  years  more  Abraham  stayed 
dutifully  with  his  father,  helping  with 


farm  work  and  carpentry  and 
splitting  rails ; and  then,  with  the 
elder  Lincoln’s  free  consent,  set 
forth  on  a pilgrimage  further 
westward. 

The  incidents  of  the  ensuing 
years  were  many,  and  intensely 
interesting  as  showing  how  a soul 
in  earnest  to  rise  in  the  world  can 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Lincoln 
was  a clerk  in  a country  store, 
served  as  captain  in  an  Indian 
war — the  so-callcd  " Black-Hawk 
War"  and  at  last,  having  at  in- 
tervals diligently  prepared  him- 
self, he  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  the  village  of  New  Salem,  111 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Todd  in  184Z.  entered  political 
life,  was  elected  a member  of 
Congress,  debated  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  with  the  cele- 
brated Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
gained  constantly  more  and  more 
distinction  as  lawyer,  orator,  ami 
statesman,  until  his  progress 
culminated  in  bis  nomination  for 
the  presidency  and  his  election. 

The  events  of  the  four  dreadful  years 
of  civic  conflict  seem  now,  looming 
through  the  mists  of  almost  half  a cen- 
tury, like  gaunt,  unnatural,  hideous  spec- 
tres of  the  past.  You  m.ay  remember  that 
wonderful  oration  of  Daniel  Webster 
— his  “ Reply  to  Haync  " — in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  beginning:  " When 
my  eyes  are  called  to  behold  for  the  last 


I.ineoln'8  home,  Springfield,  111. 

time  the  sun  in  the  heavens " Alasi 

Webster's  fears  had  become  prophecies; 

once  glorious  Union”;  they  had  become, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  fancy,  “dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent";  the  land  was  in- 
deed " drenched  in  fraternal  blood.” 

Never  before  in  our  country's  history 
had  a chief  magistrate  assumed  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  such  as  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  between  the  states 
confronted  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  the 
Constitution  silent  as  to  the  emergency 
of  the  secession  of  a slate;  without  a pre- 
cedent to  guide,  and  almost  without  a 
friend  to  rely  upon;  with  different  and 
conflicting  counsels,  on  one  side  contend- 
ing for  high-handed  and  even  tyrannical 
action,  and  on  the  other  for  dastardly 
yielding,  how  well  that  great  soul  kept 
the  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  nation. 
Calm,  serene,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or 
favor  or  affection,  he  kept  faith  with  him- 
self and  with  his  country. 

From  the  very  first  defeat  and  disaster 
met  the  Union  arms.  For  two  years  the 
record  was  almost  entirely  one  way.  The 
South,  united,  ardent,  valorous,  a pr.icti- 
cal  military  despotism;  her  army — the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia — under  the 
leadership  of  Lee,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  captains,  foiled  and  baffled  many 
limes  the  stanchest  efforts  of  thrice  their 
numbers.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  one 
lost  battle  followed  another;  one  com- 
mander, incompetent  or  at  least  unsuc- 
cessful, displaced  another. 

There  were  many  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  who  regarded  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as  the  sole  end  to  be 
striven  for,  who  always  and  determinedly 
demanded  a decree  of  emancipation.  On 
the  other  hand,  a very  large  minority  at 
the  North,  zealous  for  the  Union,  were  yet 
vehemently  opposed  to  any  such  action. 
Between  the  two  factions  Lincoln  held 
his  way  unmoved,  resolute  that  no  prem- 
ature act  of  his  should  imperil  that 
cause  of  a reunited  country  to  which 
he  had  pledged  himself.  Urged  to  give 
immediate  freedom  to  the  slaves,  at  the 
outset  of  the  conflict,  fiis  reply  had  been 
that  if  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  he  could 
thereby  restore  the  Union,  he  would  free 
them  all;  that  if  by  freeing  none  the 
Union  could  be  restored,  he  would  free 
none;  or,  If  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  in  bondage,  the  unity  of  the  Re- 
public be  guaranteed,  then  he  would  do 
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those  things.  To  many  this  course 
seemed  cowardly;  to  more  it  seemed 
evasive. 

But  Lincoln  was  not  the  man  to  evade 
an  issue.  His  task  was  to  preserve  the 
Union — “ not  one  star  erased."  In  time, 
more  and  more  evident  as  years  went 
on,  the  attitude  of  European  nations, 
none  ever  very  friendly,  grew  distinctly 
threatening,  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States  impended.  The  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  jealous  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  great  Republic,  would 
gladly  have  intervened  to  our  destruc- 
tion; the  people  of  Europe — the  common 
people  of  whom  Lincoln  said,  “ God 
must  have  loved  them,  he  made  so 
many  ” — they  were  clamorous  that  free- 
dom should  be  given  to  their  dusky 
brothers. 

At  last  the  “fulness  of  time"  came. 
With  rare  discretion  Lincoln  had  refused 
to  heed  the  clamorous  voices  until 
clamor  itself  grew  to  be  the  potent  factor 
in  statesmanship.  Congress  was  without 
constitutional  authority;  but  in  Lincoln's 
hands  was  a power  beyond  and  above 
any  written  constitution.  By  common 
consent  of  mankind,  by  international  law, 
the  war  power  superseded  the  civil  law. 
Lincoln  was  by  a provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.  It  was  not  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  chief  of  the  military 
forces,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1863,  with  full  approval  of  his  cabinet, 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  loyal  nation,  he 
issued  that  most  important  document  of 
modern  times — the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  The  document  closed  rev- 
erently thus: 

“ And  upon  this  act,  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution, upon  military  necessity,  I invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  almighty  God.” 

Those  who  had  confidently  looked  for 
great  and  immediate  results  from  this 
proclamation  were  disappointed.  Along 
the  borders,  and  wherever  the  Union 
armies  went,  slavery  ceased;  but  in  the 
far  South,  in  cities  and  villages,  and  on 
plantations,  it  was  as  if  it  had  not  been 
issued:  the  patient  negroes,  most  of  them 
utterly  ignorant,  contented  with  their 
condition,  toiled  on,  unthinking,  uncar- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
spectacles  the  last  century  presents  to 
Ihe  world;  the  negroes  of  the  South  de- 
voted. serving  the  masters  faithfully; 
the  very  masters  sword  in  hand,  at  war 
to  perpetuate  their  servitude. 

Two  more  years  of  war  raged  on,  years 
that  we  would  all  now  forget,  if  forget- 
fulness were  possible,  till  at  last.  Lincoln 
having  been  reelected  president,  came 
the  end,  the  surrender  of  Lee's  gallant 
remnant  of  an  army  at  Appomattox.  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  this, 
the  closing  scene  in  that  heroic  tragedy, 
at  Ford's  theater  in  Washington,  on  the 
evening  of  April  14,  t86s,  Lincoln  was 
shot  by  an  assassin,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  he  died. 

As  Secretary  Stanton  said,  standing  by 
the  bedside  as  Lincoln  breathed  his  last, 

" Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.” 

One  incident  of  the  very  last  month  of 
Lincoln's  life  deserves  relation,  so  typi- 
cal is  it  of  that  high  order  of  far-seeing 
statesmanship  which  actuated  him  in 
even  trivial  affairs.  It  was  the  evening 
that  the  news  came  of  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  A throng  had  gathered  on 
the  grounds  of  the  White  House,  There 
was  great  rejoicing,  the  Marine  Band  as 
usual  enlivening  the  occasion  with  pa- 
triotic music.  The  band  pealed  out  the 
notes  of  the  '*  Star  Spangled  Banner,” 

■■  Yankee  Doodle,”  and  other  strains  dear 
tu  the  Union  heart.  There  was  a pause, 
and  then  the  band  broke  forth  with  that 
rollicking  air,  “Away  Down  South  in 
Dixie.”  Not  a few  there — simpletons 
they  were — took  offense  at  these  strains, 
and  began  to  exclaim,  “Treasonl” 
"Treason!”  Lincoln  interposed,  good- 
humoredly,  " Not  a bit  of  it.  We  cap- 
tured that  tunc  with  other  effects  of  the 
Confederacy;  it  belongs  to  all  the  people 
now.  Let  the  band  play  on.” 

Lincoln's  public  acts  are  history.  Of 
his  private  life,  his  happy  home— a sim- 
ple wooden  building — at  Springfield,  III., 
and  afterward  at  the  stately  White 
House,  I should  like  to  say  more.  There 
is  space  to  speak  only  briefly  of  him  as  a 
loving  husband,  devoted  father,  and  al- 
ways true  friend.  The  entire  nation — 
South  and  North  alike — know  now  all  his 
splendid  character,  private  and  public. 

I feel  that  this  article,  of  necessity  all 
too  brief  for  so  great  a subject,  ought  not 


to  omit  quoting  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

“ 1 am  loath  to  close.  We  arc  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection. 

"The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretch- 
ing from  every  battle  field  and  patriotic 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature.” 

How  fully  that  prophetic  utterance  has 
been  fulfilled  is  known  to  all  the  world. 


THE  DIGNITY  OK  HONEST  LABOR 

N the  Mislina,  Rabbi  Mcir  said: 
“ Let  a man  always  teach  his  son 
a cleanly  and  a light  trade”; 
Abba  Gurjan  said:  “Let  not  a 
•man  bring  up  his  son  to  be  a donkey- 
driver,  nor  a camel-driver,  nor  a sailor,  nor 
a shepherd,  nor  a pedler,  for  their  occupa- 
tions arc  those  of  thieves”;  Rabbi  Julmdah 
said:  "Donkey-drivers  are  mostly  wicked, 
c.inK'l-drivers  mostly  honest,  sailors  mostly 
pious”;  and  “it  was  a rabbinical  principle 
that  whoever  does  not  teach  his  son  a trade 
is  as  if  he  brought  him  up  to  be  a robber.” 
There  is  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  "the  great  Hillel  was  a woodcutter, 
his  rival  Shammai  a carpenter,  and  among 
the  celebrated  rabbis  of  after  times  we  find 
shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  sandal- 
makers.  smiths,  potters,  builders,  etc.,  in 
short,  every  variety  of  trade ; nor  were  they 
ashamed  of  manual  labor"  (Edersheim). 
Rabban  Gamaliel  said:  “Fair  is  the  study 
of  the  law,  if  accompanied  by  a worldly  oc- 
cupation, as  the  joining  of  these  two  anni- 
hilates sin;  and  all  the  study  of  law  that  is 
not  supported  by  business  will  become  of 
none  effect  and  will  be  the  cause  of  sin.” 
We  distinctly  learn  from  this  teaching  that 
"not  only  an  honest  trade  and  prayer,  but 
also  study  and  handicraft,  science  and  trade, 
brain-work  and  manual  labor,  were  con- 
sidered as  a compatible  and  inseparable 
pair.”  In  the  light  of  such  facts,  what 
otherwise  might  seem  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood is  made  intelligible  and  clear  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
heroes  of  the  first  century  and  even  of  the 
Christ  himself. 

JOHN  THE  BELOVED 

By  trade  a fisherman,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him;  in  circumstances  certainly  not 
poverty-stricken,  for  in  the  home  at  Bcth- 
saida  were  hired  servants  (Mark  I : 21), 
and  his  mother  was  one  of  those  who  min- 
istered with  material  aid  to  the  little 
company  of  which  John  formed  a not  unim- 
portant part  (Matt.  27  : 56) ; in  early  train- 
ing under  obligation  to  his  mother,  who 
asked  for  her  two  sons  places  of  honor  with 
the  great  Teacher;  socially,  known  to  the 
highest  dignitaries  (John  18  : s) ; evidently 
in  possession  of  pecuniary  means  and  of  a 
home  whereby  the  mother  of  Jesus  could 
be  provided  for  in  the  years  following  the 
sad  scene  on  Calvary  (John  19  : 27) ; in 
character  above  reproach,  gentle  and  loving 
as  a little  child,  yet  a Boanerges  or  “ son 
of  thunder,”  on  occasion  (Mark  3 : 17) ; 
in  the  closest  association  with  his  beloved 
Teacher;  in  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  his  friend  and  fellow-apostle,  Simon 
Peter;  which  of  these  men  John  or  Peter 
was  the  greater  hero  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine.  The  elements  of  heroism  in 
daily  life  were  present  in  large  degree  in 
John,  and  evenly  manifested. 

A HEROIC  DECISION 

When  bidden  to  follow  the  young  Rabbi 
of  Galilee,  there  was  no  marked  advantage 
in  view  for  John,  from  a world-wise  point 
of  view.  The  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth could  not  longer  pursue  the  trade  of 
his  early  years,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
followed  with  honesty  and  fidelity  until 
“ the  law  ” that  had  been  so  well  taught  him 
claimed  his  whole  time  and  attention.  It 
was  no  “ partnership  ” arrangement,  in  be- 
coming one  of  his  first  adherents,  but  a 
giving  up  on  John's  part  of  much  that  an 
ambitious  man  would  hold  dear.  The  de- 
cision came  promptly,  and  from  the  course 
then  taken  he  never  swerved,  though  it  led 
through  suffering  and  apparent  defeat  at 
times.  Up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  long  life 


To  us  of  the  present  day  there  is  no 
more  than  a geographical  meaning  to  the 
words,  once  so  full  of  rancor,  " North 
and  South.”  In  the  ghastly  furrows  once 
plowed  by  cannon  and  caisson  wheels, 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat  grow  in  the 
spring  as  though  war  had  never  been. 
To  us  the  blue  and  the  gray  are  now  no 
more  unfriendly  than  to  Britons  the 
white  and  red  roses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

To  effect  this  object,  this  lasting  peace; 
to  further  the  new  birth  of  freedom,  was 
the  cause  to  which  Lincoln  dedicated 
himself,  which  he  highly  resolved  to  at- 
tain, and  to  which  he  gave  the  “last 
full  measure  of  devotion.” 


he  was  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the 
spiritual  life  brought  to  light  by  his  incom- 
parable and  divine  Teacher. 

COM  PENSATIONS 

The  pay  for  good  deeds  does  not  always 
appear  evident  in  this  life,  though  there 
may  be  the  most  perfect  inward  satisfac- 
tion. John  had  dignified  his  trade  as  a 
fisherman;  the  Master  knew  how  to  dis- 
cover and  how  to  choose  the  best  material; 
who  shall  say  that  John’s  business  had  not 
helped  materially  to  qualify  him  for  his  new 
relation,  the  grandeur  of  which  he  could 
not  have  imagined  but  which  has  been  more 
and  more  appreciated  as  the  ages  have 
passed? 

It  was  self-sacrifice  for  the  time,  but  at 
once  came  compensations.  A guest  at  the 
wedding  feast  in  Cana,  seeing  the  material 
elements  obey  the  divine  will.  (John  2 : 
ii)  In  Cana  also,  privileged  to  hear  words 
that  lifted  from  death  the  son  of  a noble- 
man. (Matt.  4 : so)  In  Capernaum,  ob- 
serving the  wonderful  saving  power  of  the 
divine  Healer.  (Mark  i : 34)  In  the  house 
of  Jairus,  one  of  the  chosen  three  at  the 
raising  of  the  ruler's  beloved  daughter. 
(Mark  S : 41)  At  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
figuration, one  of  the  same  three  to  witness 
the  glory  of  his  Master.  (Mark  9 : 2)  On 
Olivet,  enjoying  a special  intert^ew  with 
his  Lord.  (Mark  13  : 3)  An  appointed 
messenger,  in  company  with  Peter,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  last  Passover  feast  before  the 
tragedy  on  Calvary.  (Luke  22  : 8)  At 
the  last  Supper,  nearest  in  fellowship  as 
well  as  in  touch  with  the  Master.  (John 
13  : 23)  In  Gcthscmanc,  one  of  the  again 
chosen  three  to  be  with  the  suffering 
Saviour,  apart  from  the  rest  during  the 
agony  of  the  night.  (Mark  14  : 33)  A 
personal  witness  to  the  final  act  in  the 
greatest  of  world-dramas.  (John  19  : 35) 
First  at  the  tomb,  after  the  women  had  re- 
ported the  resurrection,  outrunning  Peter 
in  his  eagerness  to  be  assured  of  the  mo- 
mentous fact.  (John  20  : 7)  A witness  to 
the  ascension  of  him  whom  he  had  faith- 
fully and  heroically  followed  through  three 
years  of  wonderful  history  that  have  made 
the  deepest  impress  upon  all  the  ages  since. 
(Acts  I ; 9) 

HEROISM  IN  DAILY  LIFE 

If  many  of  the  records  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  common  lives  were  brought  to 
light,  it  would  be  found  that  on  special  oc- 
casions the  heroic  element  was  strongly 
marked.  But  this  is  no  common  life  that 
claims  our  attention.  It  was  unvarying 
heroism  in  cheerful  alliance  with  his  trusted 
leader,  under  good  or  evil  report  alike; 
true  to  him  amid  friends  or  enemies;  faith- 
ful under  circumstances  of  elation  or  of 
discouragement ; abiding  in  loving  devo- 
tion through  deepest  gloom  and  apparently 
crushing  disaster;  a true  witness,  with  un- 
swerving fealty,  and  bearing  living  testi- 
mony. 

As  the  years  went  on  and  the  life  was 
maturing,  wc  find  the  same  heroic  spirit 
manifested,  a spirit  that  was  not  self-as- 
sertive but  humble,  yet  firm  as  a rock.  Un- 
abashed before  the  council  when  arraigned 
with  Peter,  after  the  healing  of  the  cripple 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple;  (Acts 
4 : 13) ; undaunted  when  thrust  into  prison 
(Acts  5:  14);  banished  for  the  truth  to 
Patmos  (Rev.  i : 9),  yet  testifying  to  "the 
kingdom  and  patience  in  Jesus,”  as  well  as 
sharing  in  the  “ tribulation  ” of  his  breth- 
ren. 

THE  CROWN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

We  greatly  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
reward  or  “ crown  of  righteousness ''  is 
only  in  the  future  life.  Rightness  always 


brings  its  own  crown,  as  it  did  with  the 
Apostle  John.  The  heroism  of  his  e.irlier 
life  continudl  through  all  the  years  of  his 
long  and  dscful  career;  he  outlived  .all  his 
associates,  leaving  as  his  legacy  to  .a  world 
in  need  the  great  soul-go.spel  that  bears  his 
name,  and  three  brief  letters  that  are  mar- 
vels of  beauty  and  worthy  of  being  read 
every  week  of  one's  life. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  last,  when  feeble 
from  age  and  infirmity,  he  was  often  car- 
ried to  the  place  of  assembly  of  Ibosc  who 
followed  his  Lord,  and  there,  with  arms 
outstretched  in  benediction,  would  say  only, 
“Little  children,  love  one  another.’’  His 
was  indeed  “a  crown  of  rightness”  within 
the  reach  of  any  one  who  would  lead  a truly 
heroic  life  of  purity  and  beneficence. 

With  this  resume  of  the  character  and 
life  of  one  who  lived  very  close  to  Ihe 
Master,  we  shall  the  better  understand  how 
he  came  to  fill  so  large  a place  in  the  apos- 
tolic circle  and  the  early  Christian  church. 

The  Interpreter 
■By  William  H.  Hamby 

ever  became  of  Brown?  " 
cd  Payson. 

Still  at  Ashland.”  said  Miir- 

“ Strange  chap,  that  Brown,”  remarked 
Payson.  The  others  nodded  thoughtfully. 

The  four  friends  had  met  that  afternoon 
quite  by  accident.  After  dinner  they  had 
drawn  up  their  chairs  and  settled  them- 
selves for  a good  visit.  The  conversation 
drifted  from  business  to  stories,  slipped 
from  stories  to  politics,  ami  finally  prattled 
itself  into  silence,  leaving  their  minds  free  to 
grope  for  deeper  things — things  that  count. 

The  hotel  office  wa.s  empty  save  for  them, 
the  night  clerk  who  already  drowsed  be- 
hind the  desk,  and  a solitary  traveler  who 
wrote  at  a table  near.  It  was  the  hour  and 
the  occasion  when  men  grow  confidential; 
when  the  silence  is  lifted  from  some  of  the 
rnysfcrics,  the  untold  experiences  of  their 
lives. 

“Brown  was  always  so  serious,"  said 
Payson,  "and  yet  he  was  funny  sometimes. 

I never  enjoyed  myself  as  much  with  any 
one  else.  Yet  he  had  a sort  of  serious  in- 
tenlness — purposeful — well,  you  fellows  un- 
derstand what  I mciin.’’ 

The  three  nodded,  c.ich  seeing  the  intent 
lirown  eyes,  the  serene  face,  the  happy 

smile  of  Brown.  Yes,  Ije  was  serious;  still 
each  smiled  at  some  rare  bit  of  humor  that 
memory  credited  to  him. 

“I  remember,”  continued  P.ayson,  “how 
wc  used  to  speculate  on  what  great  thing 
Brown  would  do.  None  of  us  were  agreeil, 
except  that  it  would  be  great,  Wc  all 
thought  he  had  a mission  of  some  kind— a 
special  call.” 

Again  the  three  nodded  assent. 

“And  he  has  never  done  a thing,”  re- 
marked Lansing. 

" Not  a thing,"  agreed  Bain. 

“ Nothing  but  live  at  Ashland, “ addcil 
Murphy. 

“He  has  made  a living,  hasn't  he?” 
asked  Payson. 

" Oh,  yes,"  answered  Murphy.  " he  has 
everything  he  wants.  I guess— only  he 
doesn't  want  much.  It  is  a little  town,  you 
know,  two  thousand  or  so.  and  his  place  is 
at  the  edge  of  it.  He  has  ten  or  fifteen 
acres,  fruit,  berries,  and  Ihe  like — and  a big 
flower  garden.  He  occasionally  draws  a 
few  architectural  plans,  I think,  but  not 
many.  Tends  his  ground  most  of  the  time." 

■■  You  remember,”  continued  Payson  rem- 
iniscently, "how  people  use<l  to  go  to  him 
for  advice — and  never  get  any.” 

" Not  a word,"  assented  Bain. 

“ And  how  in  school — and  out  of  it  too— 
all  kinds  of  people  used  to  tell  him  their 
troubles.  But  he  never  told  them  how  to 
get  out.” 

" No.”  agreed  Murphy  in  a tone  that  sug- 
gested an  aflirmativc. 

"Still,''  mused  Payson,  "when  you  got 
to  talking  to  Brown  your  ideas  changed 
wonderfully.  I went  to  him  once  soon  aher 
he  settled  at  Ashland.  I had  recently  been 
appointed  counsel  for  that  new  road,  the 
P.  & I.,  which  was  to  buiM  from  north  to 
south  through  the  state.  Five  of  us  on  the 
inside  had  a scheme  on  foot — oh,  a most 
beautiful  scheme."  Payson  laughe^l.  " It 
wasn't  very  bad  as  things  went  then- noth- 
ing illegal  nor  unusual — and  it  was  neat. 

I had  originated  the  plan  and  was  very 
proud  of  it ; besides,  it  was  to  bring  me  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  I felt  so  good  over 
my  fortune  I was  just  Iwund  to  tell  some- 
body about  it  So  I posted  off  to  Brown 
forjhwith.  You  know  there  never  was  a 
fellow  that  it  gave  One  such  joy  to  tell  good 
news  to. 

" I had  it  all  planned  just  how  I would 


